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HIS and War 


J do not feel that J can renew my subscrip 


tion to HIS Needless to say, the world that 
J live in here as a conscientious objector—the 
alternative choice that J have taken to mili 
is quite a different world than 
Because of the 


tary service 
most readers of HIS live in 
extreme differences in these worlds, there are 
certain emphases in HIS which J do not care 
to be a part of. My life of witness to the grace 
and power of Christ must of necessity be 
lived apart from the military. To me, that is 
not His way. To support in any way the pro 
motion of carnal warfare is for me a denial 
of the efficacy of the Way which He has 
shown. J feel that HIS is entangled in the 
strings of modern warfare—one more ghastly 
than ever before conceived by man 
which has brought the Allies to murder more 
than 1,000,000 of the CIVILIAN population 
Thus it is that America s 


concentration 


one 


of Europe. from 
sugar-coated 
write to ask that my name be taken from the 
mailing list of HIS. JIl not soon forget the 
wonderful fellowship enjoyed with Inter-Var 
sity groups, nor the inspiration of many of 
those contacts. At the that 
many in the Fellowship were ‘all out’ for 
Him: but now the Spirit cries and urges, “On 
ward! and J feel that this 
must needs be broken. With earnest prayers 
that His will and purpose be fulfilled in HIS 
and all the J V. OF 
Civilian Public Service 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


camp system J 


time it seemed 


mechanical tie 


Harold Barton 


* » 
Sane Christians Wanted 
Congratulations to whoever was responsible 
for the A-1 article “Don't Try to Get Mar 
ried.’ In the dozen or so years J have been 
mixed up with the Fellowship and 
Christian circles in Canada, J have been sad 
dened and at times quite disgusted hy th< 
carrying on’ of Christian young people 
especially the girls. J have yet to see the like 
of it among my worldly friends. . . . 7 like 
Don't let it get too 


other 


HIS very much. Jt's sane 
Rah! Rah! 
Montreal, Quebec 


American 


Rita De Pierro 


Bm 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE? 





Cover picture this month is a campus scene 
from Houghton College, Christian college 
(really Christian) located at Houghton, New 
York, overlooking the beautitul Genesee Riv- 
er Valley. Page 23 picture from Moody. Bible 
Institute, Chicago. 





Wanted by HIS: 
A camera with flash-bulb equipment. Send 
details and price to the editors. 
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What's Wrong with ud Christians 


by Lois Troutman 


And What to Do About Ourdelues 
"H eaven must be a powerfully dull 
place, if one may judge by the 
people who are surest of going there... 
Hell may have a worse climate, but un- 
doubtedly the company is sprightlier 
” So wrote the late humorist, Irvin 

S Cobb in discussing his decease. 

What sort of a heaven do we inter- 
pret for our friends least interested in 
going there? Is the Christian life attrac- 
tive to them because of the way we 
live it? 

You have heard Christians character- 
ized as dull, crude, thoughtless, tactless, 
gossipy, unfriendly and unattractive. 
Stinging criticism, but perfectly fair in 
too many cases. 


We're Dull 
We're uninformed on current mat- 
ters; too often totally disinterested in 
the world in which we live, having noth- 
ing to offer at conversation time, and 
little interest in another’s interest un- 
less it coincides with our own. 


We're Crude 

Yes, crude. In an effort at humor, we 
too often fail, but count on our Chris- 
tian friends to “understand.” We hold a 
certain pride in the things we don’t do, 
but we feel free to spend an evening 
necking — more, or less— when and 
where we will, and then wonder at the 
lack of enthusiasm in our non-Christian 
friends next day, as we propound the 


high-calling of the life in Christ. It is 


startling to see how much higher stand- 
ards of conduct they set for us than 
we set for ourselves. 


We're Thoughtless 

It is too easy to dash on in our hur- 
ried university life, rather than take the 
few minutes here and there to help, to 
listen, to encourage, to lend, to do our 
share. More attention to little courtesies 
and simple matters of etiquette would 
not be out of place in any of our lives. 


We're Tactless 

For there is a difference in being bold 
for Christ’s sake, and in rushing ahead 
pell-mell, disregarding time, place and 
fitness for our witness. We choose to 
introduce our Lord with far less con- 
cern than we would one of the least of 
our friends. 


We're Gossipy 

Often cruelly so. We know our Chris- 
tian friends so well, too well perhaps, 
and are very quick to criticize our 
friends who have never met Him. Un- 
consciously we glory in our code of 
“don’ts” and, glorying, turn someone 
away from the Glorified One by the 
cruelty of our speech. 


We're Unfriendly 
It takes time to make real friends— 
time, and a love for people. They sense 
at once a superficial purpose in our pur- 


Lois Dickason Troutman is a former staff 
member of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship. 








suance. It is easier for us to withdraw 
within ourselves and our Christian 
group, partly from lack of self-confi- 
dence, and partly because of a certain 
fear of pollution—fear that our “testi- 
mony” may be smudged. 


We're Unattractive 

Think down the list of your Christian 
friends. In general, do you blame your 
friends outside of Christ for not seeking 
them out, just on the normal basis of 
desiring all-around, attractive, likeable 
friends? Neither glamour nor elaborate- 
ness is my plea. They do not constitute 
charm. 

Do we ever recognize these things in 
ourselves? At times we may sense a 
certain failure and lack of effectiveness, 
apart from our personal relationship to 
Christ, but it is too easily excused by 
our feeling of security in Him. In the 
enthusiasm of our high calling, we over- 
look our equally great responsibility to 
be as charming a woman, or as fine a 
gentleman as is possible with God’s help 
—which admits of a standard far be- 
yond the world’s own. 

This is all negative, you say? Yes, 
and in so far as it pictures us, we need 
to face the negative side of our Christian 
personalities. Our social advantages have 
been limited perhaps; our opportunities 
to understand men without Christ— 
small, if we have lived in a restricted 
Christian environment. It makes our 


hurdle the greater, but no less ours. 
What to Do 

There is a glorious positive side to 
our relationships for Christ’s sake. Our 
Lord was full of grace and truth—truth, 
the positive, unflinching creed; grace, 
the manner of life, gracious and winning 
to all men. We should all do well to read 
and reread Griffith Thomas’ chapter on 
this subject in his Christianity is Christ 
Crowds marvelled at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His mouth. 
“Follow me and I will make you fishers 
of men,” not just “teach you the doc- 
trine.” 

However, may we think not merely 
in terms of outward form and behavior, 
but may we learn of Him, that we may 
be acceptable servants of His, both in 
doctrine and in life. Farrar in his Life 
of Christ speaks clearly to us: “. . . it 
is easy to be a slave to the letter, and 
difficult to enter into the spirit; easy to 
obey a number of outward rules, diffi- 
cult to enter intelligently and self-sacri- 
ficingly into the will of God; easy to en- 
tangle the soul in a network of petty 
observances, difficult to yield the obedi- 
ence of an enlightened heart; easy to 
be haughtily exclusive, difficult to be 
humbly spiritual; easy to be an ascetic 
or a formalist, difficult to be pure and 
loving and wise and free; easy to be a 
Pharisee, difficult to be a disciple. . . .” 

What of your “testimony”? What of 
mine? 


romertcan Cullunre 


That American youth has the comic. magazine as one of its chief educational 
factors is proved by a recent survey conducted by the Market Research Company of 


America. 


96% of boys between ages 6-11 read an average of 14 comic magazines 


each month, and 94% of the girls read 11. 90% of boys and girls between ages 12-17 


read 12 comic magazines a month. 


55% of men 18-30 read 7 comic magazines a 


month, while 43% of the women in the same age group read 9. 


China Needs 


American Students Now 


iy Boy! At last we have won, and 
can have unlimited cuts from 
classes!” Such was the cry that went up 
from an American college a few weeks 
ago. Such is the attitude of American 
students. College is a good time and a 
place where you get as much as possible 
for as little exertion as possible. Educa- 
tion is too easy and too much for us in 
America. 

Today in Free China the Generalissi- 
mo Chiang Kai-Shek sends word by the 
grapevine route to the youth in occupied 
China that they must come to Free China 








ACME NEWSPHOTO 





by Edith Clare Torrey 


and be educated. He is not calling them 
for his army, much as he needs soldiers, 
but for his universities where 75% of 
China’s students are pursuing an educa- 
tion in spite of the destruction of 93% 
of her university buildings. 

To answer this call entails untold 
suffering and privation. Yet, thousands 
of determined young people have made 
the trek to Free China since ’37 to at- 
tend evacuated, makeshift universities; 
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Edith Clare Torrey, who writes this article, 
knows whereof she speaks, because she spent 
the first 17 years of her life in China. Born 
of missionary parents at Tsinan, Shantung 
province, North China, she was taught at 
home by her mother through the first seven 
grades, then went to Tyeng, Yang, Korea, for 
junior high school and high school studies. 
Now 21, she was graduated last month from 
a U.S. college, gets married next month. 


x & 


scorning the ersaiz education of the Jap- 
anese and sneaking quietly away from 
their homes without even telling brothers 
and sisters for fear of the Japanese ges- 
tapo. They start out on trains and then 
go as much as 500 miles of the 2000 
mile trip by foot, mule, bus and sampan 
before reaching their destination. These 
brave children of China know that they 
will not see bome and loved ones again 
for many years and that there is no mail 
service between bome and school. But 
they continue to march on towards an 
education in couples and small groups, 
not showing any signs of mutual ac- 
quaintance until they have slipped over 
the border and into Free China. 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek said in her 
recent visit, “China needs America now. 
America will need China later.” Jt seems 
to me that America needs China Now. 
Christian students in America need the 
steadying influence of the vision which 
these Chinese students have. China can 
teach American students much about the 
value of life and the seriousness and im- 
portance of an education. It is time we 
American youth settle down and appre- 
ciate our privileges, and benefit from 
our mighty educational system. We can 
profit much from what has been termed 
“the dedicated quality” of Chinese stu- 
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dents. It is time American young people 
start to see under the superficialities of 
life the things that really count. It is 
time we put aside our search for thrills 
and excitement and settled down to ser- 
ious study and preparation. 

Preparation for what? 

Students in China, India, Korea and 
Japan know how to take life seriously 
but they don’t have Christ. They need 
us to take Christ to them, to give them 
the Bible and Christian literature to read 
when they have learned how. 

A Presbyterian missionary went West 
with the Shantung Christian University 
last year and travelled through Free 
China, holding evangelistic meetings for 
these students. He reported that 6000 
students signed cards in these meetings: 
2000 to renew their consecration and 
give their lives to full-time Christian 
service, 2000 to accept Christ as Savior 
and 2000 to study Christianity. 

We can train now—seriously and 
conscientiousl y—to go abroad and carry 
the Gospel to these eager, searching stu- 
dents as soon as war conditions permit. 

What else can we do? 

China—as India and Africa—is mak- 
ing tremendous strides in literacy. The 
literacy campaigns, headed in China by 
Jimmy Yen, are going to double the 
world’s readers. Millions will soon be 
literate. A mighty tide has begun to rise 
in China. Its youth are looking to us 
to help. What kind of literature do we 
have ready to give to them when their 
eyes are educated to print? Will we send 
funnies, detective and murder stories, 
obscene novels—or the Bible? The influ- 
ence we can exert by the “talking leaf” 
is inestimable and astounding. Christian 
students in the United States and Canada 


need to prepare themselves to enter the 
Christian publication field in post-war 
China, India, Korea and Japan. 

We can contribute financially to evan- 
gelical Christian educational institutions 
in their countries and to Bible societies 
in order that more Christian literature 
can be circulated to these thousands who 
will soon be literate. 

What else can we do? 

Just recently the 21 year old daugh- 
ter of a very wealthy Christian family 
was sent over to America for an educa- 
tion. She stayed in the International 
House with other foreign students while 
attending Columbia University in New 
York. One morning this cultured In- 
dian heiress was missing. The elevator 
boy said she had left her room in the 
early hours. A long and fruitless search 
ensued but the girl was not found. 
Friends knew she had been interested in 
a fast crowd in New York, had been 
drinking and frequenting night clubs. 
Two months later at the season when 
the Hudson River regularly gives up its 
dead, her body was washed ashore. This 
does not look well for American student 
influence. Recent word from Chung- 
king says that the educational ministry 
has stopped all departure of students for 
study abroad and it has tried to establish 
what is called by Americans, “thought 
control,” on their students in America 
and other countries. American univer- 
sities have rebelled. But whose fault is 


it that America has a bad influence on 
many foreign students? 


But what can we as American students 
do right now? 

We can help foreign students in this 
country to benefit from the best that 
American civilization has to offer and 
lead them to the Christian Savior, in- 
stead of to the tinsel and empty futility 
of our night clubs and other commer- 
cialized entertainments. And above all 
we can pray for our foreign-born fellow 
students on our campuses who are seek- 
ing to put meaning into their educations 
which they are sacrificing so much to 
get. 

To summarize: ° 
1. We can train now—as seriously as 
Chinese students are training—to go 
abroad as teachers or missionaries and 
carry the gospel to these eager, search- 
ing students as soon as war conditions 
permit. 

2. We can take active steps to give 
Chinese students Christian literature by 
contributing financially and by personal 
preparation. 

3. We can help foreign students in this 
country to find Christ as Saviour. 

China needs American students. We 
cannot wait until the bombs cease fall- 
ing and the cannon are quiet again. We 
as American students must help now 
and let it not be said of us, “Too little 
and too late.” 


Soldiers’ Post-War Plans 


British Inter-Varsity General Secretary Douglas Jobnson reports letters re- 
cently received from a dozen British soldiers, formerly members of British Inter- 
Varsity chapters, who have decided to return as missionaries after the war to the 
places in Africa and elsewhere where they are now stationed. Five others report 
their desire to enter the ministry after their return home. 

—Source: (British) Inter-Varsity Magazine 











Only God knows the answer—but you need to ask— 


Should I go to a Christian College This Fall? 


- was past midnight in the smoke- 
laden room of a fraternity bouse on 
a small, denominational college campus. 
A curious audience was interestedly 
questioning these strange specimens of 
college men who came from a Christian 
college where students didn't dance, 
drink or smoke, and who spoke of their 
Christianity as something which meant 
more than a nominal religious appella- 
tion. 

During the fast-moving discussion, 
one of the most scornful questioners twas 
the son of a missionary. A round-faced 
boy, obviously a freshman, crowded into 
the room and sloucbed down beside me 
on the studio couch. 

Presently he sat up, propped bis el- 
bows on bis knees, and interrupting the 
discussion said, more to himself than 
to any of us, ‘J used to believe in the 
virgin birth and the deity of Christ when 
J came to college. But since J've been in 
Professor Jones’ class]. ..J guess J 
don’t any more.” 


Then his head dropped back into bis 
hands... . 


ae SOME, this revealing incident is a 
final affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion, “Should I go to a Christian col- 
lege?” In fact, there are those who in- 
sist that no Christian can go to a non- 
Christian university and be completely 
in God’s will. 


They reason that all education should 
be integrated around the essentially 


by Charles Stilwell 


Christian concept of life, and that the 
facts of life can only be truly under- 
stood when interpreted in the light of 
the essential Christian philosophy. 

Others contend that the Christian of 
college age is simply unable to stand 
the impact and conflict of non-Chris- 
tian philosophy and ideas and healthily 
survive. 

It is true that the influence of a non- 
Christian college is anti-Christian, and 
that this influence is particularly perni- 
cious because the thought patterns and 
habits of life of the average student are 
being formed, his character is solidify- 
ing, crystallizing. But qualitatively, the 
average university is essentially no more 
anti-Christian than the whole world 
“which lieth in the wicked one.” 

If the Lord leads a student to a non- 
Christian college, God will keep that 
person through the vicissitudes and 
temptations of campus life, providing 
that student walks before Him in obedi- 
ence. And more than that, the Lord will 
use Christian students to be witnesses to 
Christ in a non-Christian environment. 
The Lord does not leave Himself with- 
out a witness, and the strong, true, effec- 
tive witness of thousands of Christian 
university students around the world is 
a significant factor in the cause of Christ 
today. While it may be questioned 
whether the average student would go 
to a secular college primarily to witness 
to Christ per se, it seems obvious from 
Scripture that the Lord in leading a 
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Christian to study in a secular univer- 
sity, does so in order to strengthen that 
student by adversity and that in every 
phase of college life he might witness 
a good confession of Jesus Christ and 
seek to lead others to faith in Him. It 
is to be remembered that thorough and 
consistent application to study is an im- 
portant part of this witness. 

Of course it is very dangerous for any 
babe in Christ, untaught in the Word, 
undecided as to a clear-cut, experiment- 
al surrender to Christ, who is living an 
undisciplined, worldly life in heart as 
well as action, to go to a secular college 
apart from the direct leading of God. 
But if this weak spiritual condition is 
normal for Christian high school seniors, 
it speaks ill for the effectiveness of their 
home and church training. The only 
place as a rule for young people in this 
condition who want to go to college is 
an uncompromisingly Christian campus 
and this in itself is not by any means a 
safe guarantee against serious backslid- 
ing. 

But assuming that you have yielded 
yourself to the Lord and are seeking His 
will as to university, determine if pos- 
sible just exactly what type of training 
you want and need. Then consider the 
part of country in which you wish to 
study. The financial problem and the 
opportunity for self-help also must be 
borne in mind. Home conditions and 
proximity to home may be a factor. If 
you have graduate work in view, then 
what school will best meet your needs 
for pre-med, pre-theology, etc.? If you 
have had no adequate Bible teaching in 
your church, you may want an under- 
graduate college where this is taught. 

Jf so, make sure that the college you 
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choose is thorougbly and uncompromis- 
ingly evangelical. Many so-called Chris 
tian colleges are anti-Christian and more 
dangerous to Christian faith than the 
state university where opposition is 
open. A school that teaches the Bible 
as anything less than the divine, author- 
itative revelation of God in its entirety 
will do you more harm than good. 

To sum up. Once you know what you 
want in college, it is comparatively easy 
to choose, and it’s quite easy to obtain 
all necessary information about a col- 
lege’s standing and courses. But be sure 
and check this carefully. Make certain 
that the credits of the college of your 
choice really will be accepted by other 
schools. Insist on this, and watch out 
for high-pressure advertising which 
glosses over these facts in vague gener- 
alities. 

Supposing you are not certain of your 
vocation. What then? Well, choose a 
liberal arts college of high scholastic 
rating, possibly a thoroughly Christian 
college for a year or two, and keep on 
praying. God will clarify His will for 
your life work. 

But if you’re being led to a secular 
school, try to choose one that has a 
strong fundamental student Christian as- 
sociation where you will find the warm 
fellowship of other students and oppor- 
tunity for an evangelistic witness. But 
be on your guard—not every student as- 
sociation bearing the name of Christian’ 
is really so. Check up on the basis of 
faith and national affiliation. 

Supposing God leads you to a secular 
university where there is no truly spirit- 
ual and evangelistic student fellowship 
organization? What then? Make it a 
matter of prayer. Visit the local evan- 








If God sends you to a secular university, find some other Christians, 


start a prayer group and Bible study class, and launch a real effort to 


win fellow students to Christ. 


gelical churches and try to meet some 
other Christian students. With them 
you'll be able to start a prayer group, 
a Bible study class and launch a real 
effort to win fellow collegians to Christ. 

A friend of mine, facing just such 
a situation, prayed consistently and ear- 
nestly that God would give him a Chris- 
tian roommate. He arrived at the uni- 
versity, checked into his room and found 
his roommate already unpacking his 
bags. As the lid of his roommate’s trunk 
was opened, the first thing he noticed 
right on top was a Bible, which was 
placed on the table beside the bed. God 
had answered his prayer, and for the 
first year in university his roommate 
was the only true believer he met there. 

However, if you’re in God’s will, go 





on with Him. Don’t worry. Trust. And 
all will be well. He is able to keep. If 
you are led to a Christian college, thank 
God with all your heart, but don’t trust 
the Christian environment and teaching, 
trust the Lord. Watch out for spiritual 
flabbiness and inertia through lack of 
opposition. The Christian life is a fight. 
Wherever you are, the Devil will attack 
you. Go on with God yourself. Watch 
out also against the danger of living in 
another world, failing to understand the 
world of unconverted men and women 
with whom ultimately you bave to live, 
and before whom you have to witness. 

If God’s choice for you is a secular 
college, don’t whine and sigh for the 
blessings of the green pastures and the 
still waters of a spiritual campus. God 
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is calling you to fellowship with Him in 
His rejection, and to stand with Him 
and suffer outside the camp. He is there 
too. In the fiery furnace of anti-Chris- 
tian opposition where you and a few 
other Christian students walk alone, a 


Christ. With Him you will seek the lost. 
With Him you will return saying “Re- 
joice with me. I have found~-the sheep 
that was lost.” For the secular campus 
is your mission field and your glorious 





opportunity. God has set you there to 
be His witness—His missionary—His 
antbassador. 


fourth will be with you “like unto the 
Son of God.” You are to venture forth 
into the storm-swept uplands with 


SoS 


ABOUT STUDENTS IN WAR ZONES 


GERMANY—Reliable reports from inside Germany as 
quoted by the World's Student Christian Federation say 
that there are only two groups of students now study- 
ing in German universities—medical students, and 
soldiers who have been discharged because of wounds. 
Theological students are growing scarce under the 
ruling requiring all new students at the universities 
to join the Nazi party and the Nazi ruling that stu- 
dents belonging to the party are to be prevented from 
studying theology. 


SOUTH AFRICA reports increasing public emphasis on the 
importance of religious education in the schools. The 
Education Departments are reflecting this attitude by 
revising the curricula to include religion. An in- 
creasing number of Vacation Courses on Scripture Read- 
ing are being held, in many cases Sponsored by the 
Provincial Education Departments. The course at 
Transvaal lasted for five days and was attended by 68 
teachers and lecturers. Three-quarters of those at- 
tending were Afrikaans. 


RUSSIA—Russian universities have developed 200,000 
specialists during the present war. Universities in 
danger zones or occupied territories have been evacu- 
ated into the interior of the country. Senior class 
Students coming home from the fronts and students in- 
valided by the war return to the universities. Most 
of the students work in industry or agriculture in | 
addition to their regular study program. 
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CHINA—Students in the university at Kunming, China, 
face now a cost-of-living index of 41,000 as compared 
with 100 before the war. Very poor food costs $600 a 
month, of which $450 comes to them by subsidy. This 
means that they must pay $150 a month out of their own 
pockets—an almost impossible situation. Tuberculosis 
is increasing rapidly. Kunming fever, probably a kind 
of typhus, is a common trouble, requiring hospital 
treatment at $6,000 to $7,000 per treatment. A de- 
posit of $3,000 is required before a treatment is 
given. In the Southwest Associated University, at 
Lienza, breakfast is not provided; so the students 
have nothing to eat until noon. If they eat at res- 
taurants they have to pay $20 for a bowl of noodles. 
The students do not get hot water for drinking or 
bathing, and they pay $5 or $6 for a cup of tea in 

tea shops. Christian student groups of "liberal" 
theological views throughout the world are making a 
concerted and effective effort to help these Chinese 


Students. This is food for thought for evangelical 
students. 


FRANCE—Only the meds and theologs are allowed to go 
on with their studies, except students under 18. Most 
of the others have gone into hiding or joined the re- 
sistance forces. Chief reason why the theologs are 
allowed to continue studying is said to be because the 
Nazis do not want these students sent as workers to 
Germany, where they would try to be informal chap- 
lains. 


| “Officers Candidate School” 


A summer school to train youth leaders in the most effective methods of 
winning and organizing young people for Christ is being conducted by the 
Young Life Campaign (see May HIS, “People Who Do Things’) in co-opera- 
tion with The Navigators and The Firs Conference at Bellingham, Washington, 
August 18-September 1. Speakers will be Dr. Wilbur Smith, Dr. Jack Mitchell, 
Dawson Trotman and Jim Rayburn. Themes: Apologetics, Devotions, Materials, 
Methods. For information write to Young Life Campaign, 3909 Swiss Avenue, 
Dallas 4, Texas. 











a his 16th year, the misery of young 
Dwight Moody had become acute. 
He hated school. He had learned little 
in his brief half-dozen terms of rowdy 
attendance at the little red schoolhouse. 
He heartily detested Sunday and the 
church. He had come to avoid books, 
slight his work, and excel in buffoon 
jokes. To cap it all, the printing firm in 
Clinton couldn’t tolerate his blunders in 
mailing-addresses, and fired him. 

The winter of 1853 moved on in utter 
distaste to him. Then one _ blustery 
March afternoon while he and brother 
Ed were cutting logs on Stonebridge 
Mountain, he suddenly threw his axe 
down and blurted out, “I’m sick and 
tired of this! I’m not going to stay 


around here any longer. I’m going off 
to get some other work.” 

And so it happened that when the odd 
little train of the Central Vermont stop- 
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The life story of Dwight 
L£. Moody. Condensed from 
Bush Aglow, by Richard 
Ellsworth Day. Copyright, 
The Judson Press, Philadel- 
phia. Price, $2.00. 


Aslow 


ped at Northfield, Mass., that winter’s 
morning in 1854, D. L., just 17, decked 
out in his best, was ready to climb 
aboard. “It seemed mighty good to a 
man,” so his letters affirmed, “to be 
striking off for himself.” A day’s chug- 
ging over the landscape of Massachu- 
setts winter wonderland—then Boston. 

Uncle Samuel had a shoe store in 
Boston; probably thought his young 
nephew would be coming around to ask 
for a job. Well, first off he’d show his 
Uncle Samuel he didn’t need his kelp. 
He began the week vigorously, “looking 
about for a situation”; he ended it sens- 
ing failure. The last two days he “had 
that awful feeling that no one wanted” 
him. Uncle Lemuel, with whom the boy 
was staying, noted his depression. “Why 
not ask your Uncle Samuel for a place?” 


* “He ought to ask me,” said the lad, his 


pride wilting. “But I'll go see.” 


















Uncle Samuel looked sharply at the 
embarrassed boy. Twenty years before, 
he himself had come to Boston at 17, 
and that 20 years had caused him to see 
many young fellows go to pieces through 
lack of discipline. Yes, he would give 
D. L. a place, but there were conditions. 
He must board where he was told, keep 
off the streets at night, avoid question- 
able places of amusement, and regularly 
attend the Mount Vernon Church. 
Would Dwight agree? He would! 

When Moody, acting upon Uncle 
Samuel’s conditions, entered the Mount 
Vernon Sunday school, Superintendent 
Palmer assigned him to a class of boys 
taught by Edward Kimball. Moody ap- 
peared desperately needy to Kimball. 
But not until after a full year did he 
begin to feel the “burden of the Lord” 
for the boy. On the morning of April 
21, 1855, he went down to the store 
determined to speak to D. L. about his 
soul. D. L. was.in the back of the build- 
ing, wrapping up shoes. Kimball put his 
hand on his shoulder and made, as he 
thought, a weak appeal. Later he said, 
“T never coulg remember just what I did 
say; something about Christ and His 
love, that was all.” 

But the heart of the future prince of 
God lingered a thousand times on that 
sweet moment. “I can feel his hand yet!” 
Marvelous, the ways of the Spirit! The 
“limping words” of Kimball were blessed 
—and the angels in Heaven rejoiced that 
morning. D. L. walked the streets as in 
a dream. A thousand times in future 
years he relived the ecstasy of one who 
has become a new creature in Christ 
Jesus: 

“I went out of doors and I fell in love 
with the bright sun shining over the 


earth. I never loved the sun before. And 
when I heard the birds singing their 
sweet song on the Boston Common I fell 
in love with the birds. I was in love with 
all creation.” 

A few weeks later the lad stopped in 
Kimball’s office to tell him good-by. He 
had a grievance of some sort, and he 
wanted to get away from Boston. He 
was starting West that morning—for 
Chicago. 

Chicago. Ah, but that was a magic 
word! The millrace of settlers had put 
150,000 residents into the city ahead of 
him, and he was surely glad to be an- 
other. No wonder his brother Luther 
liked the West and had written such 
letters about it. And besides, he, Dwight, 
was through with Boston, “fairly drove 
out of it, his path crossed and his hopes 
blasted.” 


Westward Ho! 


Night had fallen when the little train 
rumbled into the Chicago station, over 
the long trestle on Lake Michigan. So 
this was Chicago! Well, it looked good 
even by gas light. The streets were laid 
out straight and broad—“not cow trails, 
like some cities.” 

In a few days he had a job in Wis- 
wall’s shoe store down on Lake Street. 
His very bluff and hearty style, which 
first gave Wiswall such misgivings, 
turned out to be a real asset. Rough cus- 
tomers liked him so well that they were 
all turned over to Moody. He was soon 
promoted to the jobbing department, a 
position that took him all over Chicago. 
In his new job he was exact and eco- 
nomical, anxious to lay up money. 

He had carried his church letter with 
him from Boston, in the striped carpet 
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bag, and now he joined the Plymouth 
Congregational Church. A month later 
his go-getter spirit led him to rent four 
pews and to fill them with boys and men. 
Then he began to testify and to lead in 
prayer. This didn’t go so well. His Puri- 
tan habit of “shooting adjacent evil- 
doers while praying” was very discon- 
certing. 

The temperature was a little low in 
Plymouth; therefore he sought new out- 
lets, and found one at the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, where a group 
of young fellows made the rounds of 
saloons, hotels and cheap lodging houses, 
distributing tracts. Then one day in his 
shoe-jobbing tours he saw a little Sun- 
day school room on Chicago Avenue. 
The next Sunday he visited the school 
and asked for a class. He was told that 
there were “12 teachers and 16 pupils, 
but he could have any new scholars he 
brought in!” The following Sunday he 
reported with 18 bareheaded, barefoot- 
ed, ragged and dirty urchins—every one 
of them, as he explained, with a soul to 
save. He turned this class over to an- 
other to teach and continued drumming 
up attendance until the school filled to 
overflowing. 


Merchant vs. Missionary 


That next summer he got together a 
class that he himself decided to teach; 
and met them for their first sessions on 
a drift log beside Lake Michigan. By 
September the class was too big for a 
log, so he rented an empty building, 
once a saloon but now too tumble-down 
even for that. By November that was 
too small. Keeping the ex-saloon for 
prayer meetings, he transferred his how- 
ling mob to North Market Hall, used 
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Moody at 17—the young 
shoe clerk who saw a great 
light. 


week-nights for dances. Within a year 
the attendance averaged 600. Then it 
jumped to 1,000 and sometimes 1,500. 
Its fame spread all over the Middle 
West; a curiosity rivaling the stock- 
yards. 

The period of 1856-59 is marked by 
two great passions which warred within 
him—the merchant and the missionary. 
He wanted to be rich, make lots of 
money. But his new heart in Christ 
Jesus had something to say about that 
too. So he became a divided man, living 
a double life. During the week he cov- 
ered Midwestern states selling shoes, 
glorying in leaping over sales-resistance 
hurdles. On Saturdays he hurried back 
to Chicago to the Mission, rattling back 
again to the Indiana frontier Monday 





morning. The last eight months he had 
set himself ahead $5,000. 

For six months his heart became a 
battleground where he tried desperately 
to resist the King’s call. Then came the 
crisis. He had been working for numbers 
in the Mission, and got them. But there 
were none converted, no harvest. One 
day one of his teachers came to tell him 
good-by—later returning East to die, a 
hopeless consumptive. The class the 
teacher taught was composed of a group 
of girls later described by Moody as 
“without exception the most frivolous 
set of girls I ever met.” The teacher was 
greatly troubled because he had never 
led any of his class to Christ. “Personal 
work” was a new idea to Moody, but 
together the teacher and Moody visited 
the home of each girl, and each girl soon 
broke down and sought salvation. Moo- 
dy got such a blessing and inspiration 
from this experience that the fires of 
business ambition died away, and he 
quit the shoe business. 


Tremendous Activity 


We now regard the bewildering in- 
terval in Moody’s life soon after he gave 
himself fully to the Lord’s service, when 
his labors savored of animal heat. Such 
he was in the decade 1860-70. What 
marathon exhibitions! What breath-tak- 
ing activities! Of course, there was much 
to admire, and much good came of it. 
But he was not yet the burning bush 
whom the world turned aside to see. 

A contemporary says of him, “I never 
saw such high pressure; he made me 
think of those steamboats on the Mis- 
sissippi that must go fast or bust: a keen, 
dark-eyed man with a shrill voice and a 
thorough earnestness.” Moody himself, 


while regarding these years as exhibit- 
ing “zeal without knowledge,” often 
added, “But there is much more hope 
for a man in that condition than for that 
man who has knowledge without zeal.” 

The Civil War roared down on Amer- 
ica in April, 1861. Moody was in the 
thick of it, building a chapel in Camp 
Douglas, where over 1,500 gospel serv- 
ices were held: hastening from one bar- 
racks to another, day and night, week- 
days and Sundays; praying, exhorting, 
conversing with men about their souls; 
reveling in the abundant work and swift 
success the war brought within his reach. 
Meanwhile he was planning and col- 
lecting money for the building of a 
$100,000 Y. M. C. A. with a 3,000- 
seat auditorium. Four months after its 
dedication, it burned to the ground. Be- 
fore the ruins stopped smoking, he was 
in the midst of a campaign to build an- 
other edifice. 

Another “sideline” of the decade was 
his activity in general Sunday school 
conventions, where his revival ministry 
became recognized all over the Mid- 
west. A general picture of his hurried 
life is drawn by himself in a letter to 
his brother : 

“What am J doing this winter . . . 
1 am agent for the City Relief Society 
that takes care of the poor .. .J have 
some 500 or 800 people dependent on 
me for their daily food ...J keep a 
Sadall horse to ride around with and 
then J Keepe a nother borse & man to 
waite on the folks as they come to my 
office. J make my headquarters in the 
roomes of the. M. C. A. J have just 
raised money enough to erect a chappell 
for the soldiers at the camp 3 miles from 
the city. J] bold a meeting down there 
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every day & 2 in the city. So you see J 
have 3 meetings to attend to every day 
besides calling on the sick & that is not 
all. J have to go into the country about 
every week to buy wood & provisions 
... also coal, wheat, meal & corn. Then 
J bave to go bold meetings like 36 miles 
just to one prayer meeting at Elgin. J am 
also raising money to buy bim books for 
the Soldiers. J am one of the Army Com- 
mity & we bold meetings once a week 

. and then distribute books to the 
differunt Companys. .. . J do not ansur 
1 letter out of 10 that J get. Jt is 11 to 
12 every night when J retire and am up 
in morning at light. Wish you would 
come in sometime about 1 to 3 o'clock 
my office hours & see the people waiting. 
J do not get 5 minutes a day to study so 
J have to talk just as it bappens.” 

Ah, here is the small black spot that 
spread and got him in the end—“not five 
minutes a day . . . so I have to talk just 
as it happens”! It was inevitable that a 
man, though in the service of God, who 
let his life go to this point, should even- 
tually sense futility. It began to darken 
his soul by 1866. Something was wrong! 
He now faced that spiritual crisis in- 
volving an entire revolution in charac- 
ter, which a writer sets forth in the 
phrase, 


“They made me keeper of the vineyards, 
But mine own vineyard have J not kept.” 


It is a dreadful experience to become 
an Ahimaaz, running without a commis- 
sion; to have a well-meaning heart and 
an impoverished soul; to feel the hand 
of God lying heavily upon the spirit. By 
the year 1867 the consciousness of 
something wrong blackened his whole 
outlook. He plunged into the chasm of 
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“redoubling one’s efforts when he’s los- 
ing his vision.” More furious he became 
and more unhappy. A mauling depres- 
sion seized his soul. His little prayer- 
closet, where he spent the time each day 
from 11 to 11:40 a. m. just before the 
great noon service, became a place of 
tears—“O God, what’s wrong with 
me?” 

That spring, April, 1871, the wooden- 
coach train of the Overland Union curv- 
ed its way eastbound through the West- 
ern deserts with Moody aboard. Many 
a man has gone down into his Arabia 
with God during the hours of a long 
train journey. . . . It was a glorious 
morning, but he covered his face, and 
the spring deserts slipped by unheeded. 

. . “O God, have mercy! There is 
something wrong with me! In His dear 
name, correct me! I’d rather die than go 
on this way.” 


The Great Decision 


After a while Moody’s tears gave way 
to solid introspection. The past three 
years rose up for review. He remem- 
bered young Moorhouse saying to him 
in 1867, “You are sailing on the wrong 
tack. If you will change your course, 
and learn to preach God's words instead 
of your own, He will make you a great 
power.” Then he began to see his hot 
haste to explain what the Bible teaches 
before dyeing his soul with what it says 
Heretofore his preaching had been a 
hooking together of a quantity of ma- 
terial he liked, and then, to give it a re- 
ligious semblance, tacking a text to it. 
The Spirit gave him no rest. He saw he 
had been ambitious, not preaching for 
Christ really, but preaching for ambi- 
tion. He remembered with new under- 





standing what an old man had said to 
him away back in Boston in 1857, after 
Moody had spoken in a Sunday school : 
“Young man, when you speak again, 
honor the Holy Ghost.” 


Then, in the desert loneliness of that 
hour, he made a great decision: When 
be got back to Chicago he'd forget bis 
oratorical maxims and launch out on 
BIBLE preaching, bowever much he'd 
stumble. When he got back to Chicago 
he began to really study the Bible for 
the first time. And a breath from the 
Hills of Myrrh immediately came into 
his sermons. : 


The superhot summer of 1871 blazed 
down in June. Well, he wouldn’t worry 
about congregations; he’d just put God 
to the test, and, though he did a poor 
job of it, he’d preach the Word. He 
began a series on Bible characters: 
Abraham, Moses, Daniel, Paul, Samuel, 
David, John, one after another. With 
chastened heart he observed how the 
Word was honored. New life flooded the 
Illinois Street Church. Even sweltering 
August didn’t abate the attendance. 


Still—later in the year when he was 
in Brooklyn and was invited to preach 
at a little mission chapel, it was again the 
old Moody who preached, the sawdust 
topic-taker! Why did he take that sterile 
course, especially after what he had 
learned? The congregation swiftly drop- 


ped to 18. He trembled one night at_ 


service-end when an old woman said, 
“We have plenty of preaching in Brook- 
lyn; but if you will tell us something 
about the Bible it would be blessed to 
us.” 

He wept in his room to think what a 
fool he had been. “God, forgive me and 
help me to go simple again.” The next 








































Moody at 25—moved his 
Bible school out of the ex- 
saloon. 


afternoon it was not an early sermonic 
peacock that he preened for a restrut- 
ting, but a simple Bible reading. The 
ravishing sweet Fire of God at once 
came down, enveloping the little mis- 
sion, So mighty a visitation was it that 
a church in Philadelphia invited him to 
hold meetings there. When he arrived 
in Philadelphia the idea of using old, 
sure-fire sermons was repugnant. He 
had a heart for nothing now but the 
glory of the Word. 

It was thus a strangely changed Moo- 
dy who walked down a New York street 
soon after. He had never been drunk 
with wine in his life. But now he knew 
the exultation which Satan’s counterfeit 
imitated. Suddenly he sobbed, “O God, 
why don’t you compel me to walk close 
to Thee, always? Deliver me from my- 
self! Take absolute sway! Give me Thy 
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Holy Spirit!’ And suddenly his heart 
was filled as with a mighty rushing wind. 
. . . He couldn’t bear the rapture of it. 
. . . He had to be alone. . . . He knew 
a friend nearby who had a room where 
he could find refuge in this storm. . . . 
There were hours following of which it 
was unlawful to 
speak, and he seldom 


did. ARE YOU? 


Contrary to com- 
mon opinion, but as a 
matter of simple 
chronology, Moody’s 
life reveals that first 
he received power and 
afterward exhibited 
consecration. Varley 
said to him, “The 
world has yet to see 
what God can do with 
and for and through 
and in a man who is 
fully and wholly con- 
secrated to Him.” But Varley’s challenge 
came after that New York November 
night. 

There followed six years of mighty 
revival. Horatius Bonar reported that 
the Moody-Sankey meetings in Edin- 
burgh resulted in “almost every Chris- 
tian household being blessed with one 
or more conversions.” Three thousand 
joined the churches in Glasgow. London 
with four revival centers had a total at- 
tendance of 2,330,000. It was in London 
that one night 20,000 persons, flowing 
by foot to the place of meeting, black- 
ened the road for three hours. In Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, New York, Augusta, 
Chicago, Boston and St. Louis the results 
of these “mighty six years” were the 
same. 


and said: 


ing the same?” 
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At the close of a meeting a 
cynic approached Mr. Moody 


“Mr. Moody, during your ad- 
dress this evening J counted 18 
mistakes in your English.” 

Looking at his critic, Mr. 
Moody answered: 

“Young man, J am using for 
the glory of God all the gram- 
mar that J know. Are you do- 


Moody’s Secret 

The secret of Moody’s ministry was 
the power of the Holy Spirit and the 
Word of God. Here we have the ex- 
planation, too, of the annoying vitality 
of Bible institutes (cross yourselves, 
gentlemen, as at the name of the Devil!) . 

There was a long 
time when Moody 
had used texts as cot- 
ton cords upon which 
to string his pretty 
glass beads. Now he 
insisted over and over 
again upon the abso- 
lute necessity of mas- 
tering just what the 
Bible says. He had to 
learn to abandon his 
hot haste to read a 
text, and then tell 
what it taugbt, with- 
out knowing what it 
actually said. So he 
girded his loins to master just what the 
King James version says. This meant 
arising at 4 a. m. for two hours of Bible 
reading. 

“TI have reason for believing,” said 
Torrey, “that Moody rose thus early to 
the close of his life. He would say, ‘If | 
am going to get in any Bible study, | 
have got to get up before the rest of the 
folks get up.’ ” And when he studied the 
Bible, he studied the Bible. “I pore over 
the pages, not through the specs of some 
learned commentator, but with my own 
eyes.” He felt also that the large bulk 
of his Bible reading should be in con- 
secutive form accorded to any other 
type of literature. 

He was equally convinced that one 
should make much of topical study. He 
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gives these examples: 

“I took up that word ‘love,’ and I do 
not know how many weeks I spent in 
studying the passages in which it occurs, 
till at last I could not help loving people. 
It just flowed out of my fingertips. . . . 
I got to thinking of the compassion of 
Christ. So | took the Bible and began to 
read it over to find out what it said on 
that subject. At last the thought of His 
infinite compassion overpowered me, 
and I could only lie on the floor of my 
study, with my face in the open Bible, 
and cry like a child.” 

To the foregoing methods he added 
an annual, intensive reading. “I get tired 
toward the end of July, and I go away 
to the mountains. I take the Bible with 
me. [Try that this summer on your vaca- 
tion.] | read it through and’I feel as if 
I had never seen the book before; it 
seems so new, so rich, so varied, the 
truth flashing from a thousand unex- 
pected and undiscovered points with a 
light above the sun. That summer read- 
ing is what I call tuning the instrument.” 

The results of such reference to ori- 
gins were transforming. Gradually he 
gave up any and all dependence upon 
human exhortations and anecdotes as a 
means of awakening sinners. He con- 


tinued to use his effective stories, but 
always to make a Bible passage clearer. 
He gave “Bible readings” as high promi- 
nence as he gave preaching services. 


+ 


Note by the author: 


The first studies in this life of Moody 
proved a disagreeable experience. The 
plain, almost monotonous endowment of 
Moody, over against the genius of Spur- 
geon, made me despair of ever finding 
an adequate biographer’s enthusiasm. 
Then suddenly came eyes to see that for 
those of us who must go through life as 
poor ordinaries, the story of Moody has 
even higher values than that of Spur- 
geon. Here in the life of Moody is a 
divine apologetic, putting hope into our 
one-talented lives by proving that my 
uttermost for His highest must never be 
an inventory of genius, but a program 
of consecration. Such a thesis finds an 
ideal exhibit in D. L. Moody. It is sweet 
surgery to abide for hours reproved and 
ashamed before his white consecration; 
to become convinced that our belea- 
guered age stands in need, not so much 
of 10-talent men as God-conquered 
commoners. 


1 said to the man at the gate of the year, “Give me a light that 
1 may tread safely into the unknown.” And he replied, ‘Go out into 
the darkness and put your band into the Hand of God. That shall be 
to you better than light and safer than a known way.” 


M. L. HAsKINS 
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HOW ONE SOLDIER | 
HEPT WIS | 
QUIET TIMES 


by Lt. Hong Set 


Hong Sit recently completed Officers’ Train- 
ing School to become a second lieutenant, 
U. S. Army. One of the toughest problems he 
faced during training was time for Quiet Time 
each day. He tells here how he solved it, and 
hopes other fellows can use this idea. The 
editors would like to see other articles by 
servicemen on this same subject telling how 
the soldier’s Quiet Time problem can be met 
under the many various situations faced by 
servicemen. 


" the accelerated training programs of 

Army schools such as Officers Can- 
didate School where time is budgeted by 
the minute—i440 minutes a day—I 
found it a difficult problem to keep my 
daily “Quiet Time.” 

Of course it is best to have devotions 
early in the morning, perhaps before 
others have awakened; or, less prefer- 
ably, in the evening just before “Tat- 
too.” But I’ve found there was no place 
to have an early morning Q.T. without 
disturbing others, while in the evenings, 
either there was little or no time avail- 
able, or I was too tired and sleepy. One 
way that proved to be a fair working 
substitute, however, was to use the 
“breaks” or rest periods during the day’s 
work, the halts during marches, and any 
other rest period available. At one camp 
I found an ideal time for daily devotions 
to be a twenty minute period I had each 
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morning waiting for classes to begin. At 
OCS the only time available was dur- 
ing breaks, with supplementary reading 
on Sunday. 

A Quiet Time during “breaks” was 
necessarily shorter and hindered by 
more distractions than usual. But I real- 
ized that this was probably the only op- 
portunity I had of listening to God speak 
directly from His written Word each 
day. With deeper concentration and 
reverence and asking God to specially 
open the particular section of the Word 
to me, I'd read it, peruse it, meditate 
upon it, re-read it, digest it, seek to ap- 
ply it—and then read it again. The por- 
tion covered may be only a few verses, 
and more than one “break” may be re- 
quired. 

By interrupting the day’s work for 
the Q.T., the Lord’s words were more 
immediately and constantly kept in 
mind, and I realized better that reverent 
attitude of mind and soul the Apostle 
referred to when he admonished us to 
“pray without ceasing.” A Christian 
classmate at OCS who had complained 
that the only time he had for Bible study 
was on Sundays, tried this method and 
found it was not only practical, but, 
he told me, it proved to be an effective 
and quiet witness for the Lord to ob- 
servant classmates. 

A long period of prayer immediately 
following Bible study generally was not 
practical. This I found necessary to 
postpone until bedtime, when, with the 
soothing notes of “Taps,” I could kneel 
and pour out my heart to the Lord. He 
has said, “Seek and ye shall find.” Re- 
gardless of circumstances I’ve found 
that He always rewards those who seek 
after Him. 





Modern equipment and techniques for post-war missions are being widely discussed. 


They are of secondary importance. 


Personal Qualifications for Missionaries 
by Dayton /iotents 


7. armed forces have aptly been 
called America’s greatest modern 
mission field. They need chaplains. And 
American young men have been quick 
to respond to the need. 

But what of tomorrow? Will the mis- 
sionary vision fade? When the ten or 
twelve million soldiers, sailors, marines 
and internees have returned to their 
normal places of worship, will our U. S. 
ministry cease to think beyond the local 
church at Broad Street and Maple? 

Or will the urgency still be upon it 
to proclaim the Gospel of salvation and 
minister to the spiritual needs of the 120 


millions of Latin America, the 150 mil- 
lions of Africa and the 400 millions of 
China? 

The home church is happy to release 


Born of missionary parents in Syenchun, 
Korea (March, 1917), Dayton Roberts early 
moved to Pyengyang, where his father be- 
came president of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, which for a time had the largest en- 
rollment of any Presbyterian theological sem- 
inary in the world. He took his own work in 
theology at Princeton. He serves now in Costa 
Rica under the Latin American Mission, 
where he is kept busy on evangelization trips 
and as professor of homiletics and theology 
in the Bible Institute at San Jose. 
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its ministers for service among the fight- 
ing men. Will it have less interest in 
releasing as many men for work among 
the innumerable souls the world around 
who know not Christ, who are slaves to 
their vices and dead in their sins? If the 
church, like her Lord, loves the souls 
of men and wants men to live together 
in freedom and in peace, she cannot ig- 
nore Christ’s command to “go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel.” 

What sort of men should go? 

In the first place, they must be intel- 
fectually alert. The missionary has to 
master—and I mean master—a new 
language. He has to assimilate a new 
culture, coming to know and to love its 
history, its art and its literature, so that 
he will not think in the thought molds 
which have been his for twenty-five 
years, but will “become all things” to 
the people whom he serves, even to 
adapting his mental processes. 

Missions are the front line of diplo- 
macy, so your “ambassador for Christ” 
must understand local politics and social 
movements. Only thus will he be able 
to contribute his share to the “reservoir 
of good will” which, according to Wen- 
dell Willkie, is the legacy of the Amer- 
ican missionary to his country. 

Christian education looms large on 
the mission field where illiteracy pre- 
vails. Hence the missionary can never 
afford to lose touch with the classroom. 
He has to be able to teach in a foreign 
tongue. He should be able to write co- 
gently and coherently. And he must be 
alert to the present day opportunities 
for education and evangelism offered in 
the fields of radio and Christian litera- 
ture. There is infinite room for develop 
ment in modern methods and _tech- 
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niques, and America’s best is not too 
good for the rest of the world. 

Secondly, be must bave a balanced 
personality. He is going to have to get 
along with other missionaries in close 
quarters. There’ll be lots of times when 
“everybody is out of step except John- 
ny!” He must have the sense of humor 
that will lubricate the points where the 
friction is greatest. He’ll have to be able 
to relax before the tension reaches the 
snapping point. 

Imagination and adininistrative ability 
play a big part in the missionary’s psy- 
chological make-up. He must be able to 
plan ahead, to organize, to work out 
and put into effect the strategy which 
will best serve the Lord’s purposes. He 
has to direct others, and he must have 
the strength of character not only to 
plan his own work but to keep busy. 
Laziness and lack of vision go together. 
Either one will produce the other. And 
both are among the devil’s pet ways of 
minimizing a missionary’s effectiveness. 

And above all he must have the stead- 
iness, psychological and spiritual, that 
will help overcome discouragement— 
that will be used by the Holy Spirit to 
tide him over the times when he doubts 
his missionary call, when his work seems 
futile, and when at every turn he is met 
by frustration. 

Finally, be must walk intimately with 
bis Saviour. A man’s spiritual back- 
ground and outlook are his most im- 
portant asset. Zeal alone will not make 
a good missionary, but it will go a long 
way. A love for Christ, a love for God’s 
Word, and a love for souls—without 
these let no one dare leave the home- 
land! 


There is no room for “liberals, 
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ernists” or “indifferentists” on the mis- 
sion field. The people of the world need 
“Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” They 
are looking first of all for salvation, 
present and future, from the bondage of 
sin. And American liberalism has no ap- 
peal for them. Recently a prominent na- 
tional leader of the Mexican church said 
to one of his colleagues, “Never mind 
what the missionary superintendent 
says, preach the Gospel of Christ—that’s 
what we want!” Only a man who loves 


the Gospel, whose life is deep, whose 
vision is broad, and whose ideals are 
high will be a truly successful mission- 
ary. 

The mission field needs and pleads for 
the best of the Lord’s young men. Its 
demands — intellectual, physical and 
spiritual—are higher than those of the 
Army and Navy chaplaincy, but so are 
its dividends. 

“Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” Will you? 


Sa 





by Harold I. Ochenga, Ph, D. 
Are You ““Neo-Orthodox’’? 


b bony a new movement in theology 
has appeared upon the scene which 
is challenging liberalism for the suprem- 
acy of modern thinking. 

The primary leaders of this move- 
ment are Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. 
In Europe it is called the dialectical 
theology and in America neo-orthodoxy 
and is influencing many American theo- 
logians. 

It is drawing some away from radical 
liberalism toward the orthodox position 
—for instance, Edwin Lewis, of Drew; 
Rheinold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich, of 
Union. 


owTCoo 


This article comes out of Dr. Ockenga’s ad- 
dress at the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals, as re- 
ported in United Evangelical Action. 


On the other hand, it is also influ- 
encing some orthodox men away from 
their position toward a more liberal po- 
sition. That is true of some of the pro- 
fessors in Princeton. 

The liberals have a tendency to scorn 
it, whereas the orthodox repudiate it. 

Why is this so and where does it be- 
long in our thinking today? 

The key of neo-orthodoxy is its em- 
phasis upon the autonomous man rather 
than a self contained God who created 
man. It is a question of whether man 
legislates for himself or whether he sub- 
jects himself to the revelation of God. 
The autonomous man imposes his nat- 
uralistic categories on all religious ex- 
perience rather than submits his experi- 
ence to the criterion of the revelation of 


God. 
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God for the neo-orthodox is not a 
self-existent antecedent, supramundane 
being, completely sovereign over events 
and persons. He is more the Kantian 
noumena of man’s mind expressed in 
the terms of Alfred Rosenberg, the 
other pole of human existence who with- 
out men would not exist. When this 
is true, one wonders what value there 
is in praying. Comte said—that the man 
who prays is a fool talking to himself. 
If God does not exist in a supramun- 
dane, transcendent, antecedent form, 
why should we pray? Then prayer is 
a noise in the wind and a cry unto a 
mountain that echoes back upon our- 
selves. Man’s prayer is nothing but the 
shouting over the waves and is lost in 
sound and fury. It is a psychological 
exercise dealing only with the soul of 
men. But not so with historic Christian- 
ity. 

For the dialectic theologian the Bible 
cannot be accepted as historical and 
authentic. Higher Critical standards are 
applied to the Bible. Neo-orthodoxy 
does not accept the Bible as the Word 
of God. It scorns the idea that a man 
can carry God’s Word around in his 
pocket. In the language of one theo- 
logian, “The Jews were mistaken . . . 
when they identified the Bible with the 
Word of God” and in the language of 
another “few intelligent Protestants can 
hold to the idea that the Bible is an 
infallible Book.” 


Revelation for the neo-orthodox is 
supra-history and is disassociated from 
the objective Word. The Word of God 
is subjective or at least exists only over 
against the discovery of the individual. 


It is true that some Barthians say that 
this experience of the discovery of the 
Word of God can only come in con- 
nection with the Bible and cannot come 
in connection with any other book, but 
it still does not make the Bible the ob- 
jective revelation of God. 

Moreover, the neo-orthodox empha- 
size redemption in the form of an en- 
counter with God, not a forensic act 
whereby a sinful man is reconciled to 
God by the death of His Son upon the 
Cross. 

All this leads us to classify neo-ortho- 
doxy with liberalism. 

In many ways it may appear nearer 
to Christianity, but it is a more subtle 
perversion thereof than liberalism. It 
cuts from under the Christian the cer- 
tainty of the Word of God and leaves 
him to legislate for himself. 

Once a friend of mine was walking 
with Spiemann and Muller in Nurem- 
burg. They were talking about Barth. 
Spiemann made the observation, “The 
value of Barth is that he has smashed 
modernism, but he has not yet arrived 
at orthodoxy. He has done for us ortho- 
dox what we could never do for our- 
selves. That is his value.” 


Lesaon in Epistemology 


Two young men were discussing the account of the resurrection of Jesus. 
They agreed that such a thing was impossible. Seeing an old Christian gentle- 
man approaching, one of them accosted him with, ‘Tell us, why are you so 
sure that Jesus rose from the dead?’ Said the old gentleman, ‘Well, for one 
thing, J was talking with Him this morning.” 
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BOSTON MONTHLY 


MEETING for its 
final meeting of the year had an afternoon 
and evening outing on a farm in Andover, 
Mass. About 90 young people attended, Or- 
ganized games and a tour of the farm engaged 
most of the afternoon. In the evening meeting 
after dinner the major problems facing the 
world and Christianity today were presented. 
This was followed by general discussion and 
a season of prayer. One fellow who attended, 
not a Christian, commented that it was the 
greatest experience he had ever had in his life. 


A social held for Inter-Varsity members of 
the NEW YORK area drew about 125 stu- 
dents and servicemen. Swimming, basketball, 
ping-pong and other sports were followed by 
a devotional challenge and a testimony by a 
Navy man. 


CANADIAN INTER-VARSITY STAFF met 
for a week of conferences at Guelph, Ont., 
May 25-June 1. The work of the past year 
was carefully reviewed and several important 
conclusions arrived at for a more effective 
program on Canadian campuses. The advisa- 
bility of sponsoring a traveling team to hold 
university missions on campuses across Can- 
ada was keenly felt. Until men and money 
for such a program are available, it was felt 
by staff members that it might be very pos- 
sible for chapters to invite Inter-Varsity stu- 
dents on some other campus to make up and 
send to their campus an evangelistic team for 
a one-night stand. Such a program has proved 
highly effective on some campuses where it 
has been tried. Several years ago University 
of Toronto students went to the University 
of Western Ontario on such a mission with 
good results. Perhaps University of Toronto 
could invite a team from McGill, etc. Another 
conclusion was the need for a stronger pro- 
gram by each chapter of serving its campus 
and university in practical ways, while at the 
same time maintaining or increasing evan- 
gelical fervor. 


About 40 students from SOUTHERN METH- 
ODIST UNIVERSITY, TEXAS STATE COL- 
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LEGE FOR WOMEN, NORTH TEXAS 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, RICE IN- 
STITUTE and the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
met recently at a beautiful campsite just out- 
side Austin for a time of rich blessing. At the 
last testimony meeting of the conference one 
girl testified to having been saved there, and 
a native Brazilian told of having received a 
new appreciation of the salvation we have in 
the Lord Jesus. He hopes to return to Brazil 
and do Christian work among young people 


of that land. 


GOOD IDEA: University of Toronto’s Char- 
lie Hay recently sent a two-page mimeo- 
graphed letter from his summer mission sta- 
tion to each member of his group as a means 
of keeping them united during the summer, 
despite their distances apart. He gave some 
general news, a couple of book suggestions 
for summer reading, and made a special 
prayer request for theological students at iso- 
lated summer posts. 


IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY Fellowship 
group joined the high school Christian Fel- 
lowship Clubs of Des Moines in an outdoor 
party and program. The theme of the meeting 
was “I. V. C, F.—Its History, Organization 
and Value.” The I. V. C, F. group stressed 
the last phase particularly, seeking to inform 
those who would be leaving high school for 
further training of the possibilities for Chris- 
tian fellowship such as Inter-Varsity chapters 
can offer. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Omaha 
Christian nurses and meds have been spon- 
soring a Saturday night Fellowship meeting 
in the lounge of the nurses’ home. These have 
been well attended by both saved and un- 
saved students. 


A SIMMONS COLLEGE (Boston) graduate 
has donated nine subscriptions for distribu- 
tion to Simmons students, The magazines will 
be placed on the bulletin board under a “Take 
One’”’ sign. 
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iumuve s General Secretary, STACEY 
WOODS, has returned safely from his survey 
trip of Latin American universities. On a 40- 
day trip he visited 

university officials, 

student leaders and 

missionaries at 
versity centers in 

Mexico City; Guate- 

mala City; Managua, 

Nicaragua; San Jose, 

Costa Rica; Panama 

City; Medillin, Bo- 

gota, Cartagena and Baranquilla, Colombia; 
Kingston, Jamaica; and Havana, Cuba. 

Prefacing. his report to the Canadian and 
U. S. Boards of Directors, he wrote: “I want 
to express heartfelt thankfulness to Almighty 
God for journeying mercies; for the wonderful 
way I was enabled to travel according to 
schedule under wartime conditions, in spite 
of the lack of any travel priority; for open 
doors and many kindnesses received from 
Christians everywhere, to whom in many in- 
stances I was an entire stranger. The knowl- 
edge of your prayer fellowship on this trip, 
together with the prayers of many students 
and friends, was a great comfort. Staff mem- 
bers have repeatedly written of the very keen 
interest our Inter-Varsity students everywhere 
have taken in this venture.” 

The next issue of HIS will carry a full 
report on this trip, plus coverage of the de- 
cisions of the U. S. and Canadian Boards of 
Directors regarding what further steps, if any, 
are to be taken in the near future 


uni- 


TEACHERS’ CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP, 
Philadelphia, had a week-end conference re- 
cently at Atlantic City, N. J. Speakers in- 
cluded Mrs. Raymond Joyce; William Mierop, 
Miss E. Eileen Richey and Rev. Coulson Shep- 
herd. This was the first conference of its kind 
to be held by this group. 


by the editors 


WINNIPEG NORMAL SCHOOL group had 
a Sunday morning breakfast hike recently to 
vary their usual program. A very worth-while 
time was reported, with one of their own 
members bringing the message 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, Edmonton 
The I. V. C. F. group here is sending a letter 
to their graduating accompanying a 
university-level tract. They are also planning 
a round-robin letter among the next year’s 
executive committee so that plans will be 
well made by next fall 


class 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Vancouver— An executive conference is being 
planned for about the middle of this month, 
to which they expect to invite executives from 
some of the Washington groups. 


INTER - VARSITY 
ROMANCE — Ralph 
Seefeldt and Nell 
Ann Judson met at 
an Inter- Varsity 
meeting, November, 
1941; they were mar- 
ried in Sage Chapel, 
Cornell University, 
early this spring. Pfc. 
Seefeldt is now in of- 
ficers’ training in the 
U. S. Army, but he 
and Mrs, Seefeldt 
plan to go to the for- 
eign mission field after the war. 


OREGON 
Monmouth 
meeting regularly this spring for a personal 
workers’ class, using Charles G. Trumbull’s 
“Taking Men Alive” as the basis for their 
study 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
A number of girls have been 
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